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METHODS AND SUBJECT-MATTER' 

The work in this course is planned to meet the growing demands 
for self-expression in drawing. The methods of presentation are 
determined by the three following facts: 

1. Interest in telling a story is at the basis of good drawing. 
As the other subjects of the grade are of immediate interest to the 
children, these subjects are chosen as the chief source of material 
for drawing. 

2. Ability to draw is specific rather than general. This necessi- 
tates the building up of a graphic vocabulary of well-known forms. 

3. One draws only in part from his immediate visual impres- 
sions. Memories and knowledge along other lines also contribute. 
This fact determines the place of object-drawing and its relation 
to memory drawing and to the use of reference material. 

A description of the drawing in each grade as it is related to the 
subject-matter of the curriculum is here given. 

KINDERGARTEN 

Methods and Suhject-M alter 
I . Drawing and paper-cutting. — Drawing with crayola and chalk, 
and paper-cutting are used by the children to express their own 
ideas and experiences as well as ideas suggested by the social occu- 
pations, nature-study, and literature of the program. 

' A discussion of methods and subject-matter in fuller detail, illustrated by chil- 
dren's drawings, will be found in How Children Learn to Draw, by Sargent and Miller 
(now in press) (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 
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Throughout the year the children are given repeated oppor- 
tunity to express pictorially, either on paper or on the blackboard, 
familiar phases of their environment. These include character- 
istic playground activities of the fall, winter, and spring, such as 
children swinging, sliding, playing with sleds, jumping rope, etc. 
Suggestions for this type of drawing frequently come from the 
phases of life in the home or neighborhood around which the con- 
structive activities center. These include a dry-goods store win- 
dow, street cars, trains, boats, and automobiles. Vivid experiences, 
such as a visit to the fire station or blacksmith shop, furnish excel- 
lent suggestions for pictorial expression. 

Interest in such natural objects as the gold fish, the first pussy- 
willow, a moth just hatched, or the first robin in the spring, is 
sufficiently keen to make them valuable as subjects for drawing. 

Selected Mother Goose rhymes and "The Night before Christ- 
mas" are suggested for illustrative drawing. 

While freedom of expression is of paramount consideration, the 
children are made conscious of good or poor results and are con- 
sistently held to a higher standard of attainment. After a lesson, 
the drawings are often talked over by the group and improvements 
are suggested by the children and the teacher. At this time the 
children are given the opportunity of supplementing their draw- 
ings by oral explanations. The children mount all of the drawings 
which are to be used for room decorations or to be taken home. 
This serves the double purpose of enhancing the effect of the child's 
work and giving him training in effective spacing. 

Closely related to the drawing is the making of room deco- 
rations which reflect various aspects of the seasons. Autumn 
leaves, evergreen trees and holly wreaths, snow men, and figures 
of children coasting, are some of the outlined forms which are 
colored, cut, and mounted by the children. Both before and after 
an exercise of this kind, the children are given an opportunity to 
draw these same objects. 

The free cutting of objects without the aid of an outline is 
employed when it comes to the expression of an idea which has 
been concretely worked out, either through building, modeling, 
paper construction, or drawing. 
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At the beginning of the year, many opportunities are given 
the children to satisfy their desire to use scissors and to give them 
the control of this tool, which is needed for other forms of cutting. 
Paper napkins, doilies, and rugs used in connection with block 
building are fringed by means of snipping. This is followed by 
line cutting and the use of scissors in connection with paper con- 
struction. 

2. Simple spacing and rhythmic arrangement. — Spacing and 
rhythmic arrangement of concrete units are worked out through 
the stringing of beads, and such nature materials as berries, seeds, 
snakegrass, and leaves. This may involve color, form, and number, 
as well as orderly repetition of units. After the children have 
gained some control of the technique of stringing, and have expe- 
rienced the pleasure that comes with regularity of arrangement, they 
are encouraged to arrange their designs on the table before begin- 
ning to string the material. This helps them to hold the pattern 
in mind; otherwise the interest in the activity of stringing the 
material tends to make them forget the pattern and they fail to 
repeat the units correctly. Designs made in this way are often 
repeated in crayon as a decoration for a book cover, a basket, or 
a paper plate. 

A linoleum pattern is designed in connection with furnishing 
the playhouse. This involves the alternation of spots to make a 
simple pattern. 

Preparatory to the weaving of a small rug, 9X7 inches, out 
of jute, also for the playhouse, the children arrange their designs 
on the strawboard looms, with pieces of jute cut the right length. 
The designs take the form of stripes of a harmonious color across 
each end. Several combinations of color and of stripes of differ- 
ent widths are tried. Improvements are suggested by the teacher 
and the children until a satisfactory design has been made. This 
pattern is then copied in construction paper and used as a guide 
in weaving the jute rug. 

The making of paper-doll dresses furnishes a very childlike 
motive for design in placing of cuffs, collars, and bands of trim- 
ming. At first the children are given outlined manila-paper 
dresses, coats, and hats to cut out and trim with crayon. They 
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are free to experiment with different ways of trimming, often 
getting suggestions from their own and other children's clothes. 
These results are talked over with the children and used as sug- 
gestions for making other dresses, coats, etc., out of colored con- 
struction paper where the combinations of suitable colors and 
more elaborate possibilities in trimming enter into the problem. 

The holidays and festivals furnish another opportunity for the 
use of design and arrangement, in the making of appropriate deco- 
rations and favors; for example, at Hallowe'en the children cut 
and color brownies and jack-o'-lanterns for room decorations. 
They are free to put in the features and to enjoy this legitimate 
opportunity for representing the grotesque. The making of paper 
masks and lanterns admits of the same possibilities. 

The making of valentines furnishes another excellent motive 
for further work in design. The children are allowed to experi- 
ment with suggestive materials in the making of several valentines. 
Suggestions are taken from these and improved upon by the 
teacher, so that the final valentine represents a satisfactory design. 

3. Modeling. — Clay and plasticene are materials used freely in 
the kindergarten, and the children are given full opportunity to 
discover their possibihties as a means of expression. The first 
instinctive patting and rolling commonly results in little cakes and 
pies and other bakery products. These suggest kitchen utensils, 
dishes, etc. The housekeeping plays furnish motives for frequent 
repetition of the same forms. Some of the dishes are made into 
satisfactory playthings by a coating of white enamel. 

The equipping of a large grocery store, which is one of the fall 
projects, supplies a motive for the shaping of a variety of fruits 
and vegetables from the spherical form. The children have the 
actual products before them, and made several of each. These 
clay fruits and vegetables are painted with water color to give them 
a more realistic appearance. 

In connection with the activities centering about the farm, the 
children model cows, horses, pigs, sheep, and chickens, which are 
needed to complete their play projects. 

Some of the clay-modeling is made permanent, either by firing, 
or painting and shellacking. It seems worth while to put a few 
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articles in permanent form; for example, a bowl and flower-holder, 
paperweight, pintray, candlestick, and flowerpot. These articles 
are frequently made at Christmas time by the children and used 
as gifts. 

Standards of Attainment 

I. An established habit of using drawing with facility, and an 
attitude of considering drawing, cutting, and modeling as a natural 
means of expression. 

II. An awakened appreciation of the simpler forms of good 
spacing and rhythmic arrangement. 

1. Arrangement of concrete units involving repetition. 

2. Spacing of simple margins. 

III. Familiarity with the six chief color sensations. 

GRADE I 

Methods and Subject-Matter 

I. Drawing incidents and stories from imagination and memory. 

The largest part of the illustrative work in this grade comes in 
connection with the history. For the first semester there is a study 
of farm life. The children make a Farm Book, in which they keep 
all their drawings and cuttings bearing on this phase of the work. 
Illustrations of different farm activities are made, as the Man 
Milking the Cows, the Sheepfold, the Pigs, the Farmer Harvesting 
Grain, the Farmer Plowing, the Chicken-yard. Then drawings 
are made of the grocery store where the farm products are sold. 
In the second semester Indian life is the topic. Pictures repre- 
senting different phases of this are needed, such as the Squaw 
Carrying the Papoose, the Indian Brave Hunting, or the Indian 
in His Canoe. 

At times all the children are given the same topic to illustrate. 
At other times each child chooses the part of the story he wishes 
to tell. Suggestions of method and technique are largely inci- 
dental, and gained mainly from seeing the instructor draw. The 
simple principles of good spacing and composition are brought out 
through class criticism and a comparison of their work with good 
pictures. 
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II. There is specific study of some of the more important 
characteristics of appearance of a few selected objects. These are 
learned at first quite in detail by seeing drawings made or by tracing 
pictures before attempting to get data from the actual object. 
The need for a better drawing of these shapes comes through the 
class criticism of the first drawings. When the form is well learned 
the final composition for the illustration is made. 

The literature is a subject which furnishes much material for 
drawing. Seven or eight of the Christina Rossetti poems are illus- 
trated. Where the human figure is needed, action lines are first 
sketched and then filled out. The illustrations are mounted and 
bound with the poems into book form. 

In connection with the natural science much drawing of flowers, 
bulbs, birds, vegetables, etc., is necessary. 

III. The simple principles of good spacing and rhythmic 
arrangement enter into nearly all of the work in drawing. Work 
is either moimted or used as a page for a book. 

The making of covers for the History Book and Book on Poems 
involves the simple principles of spacing in design. The forms 
learned which are suggestive of the content of the book may be 
used as decorative units. Printing is needed for titles of books, 
names, grocery-store signs, initials, etc. Any of the letters are 
used when needed, but only the simplest straight-lined ones are 
definitely taught. 

The children count aloud as they make rhythmic borders. 
Units are first made by a grouping of straight lines, and later by 
reducing some plant or flower to a few lines. These borders are 
used on work envelopes made in the construction period, book 
covers, and borders for wallpaper in the playhouse which is 
built. 

IV. Color is used freely in all illustrative and design work. 
Color charts of the six chief color sensations are made. The chil- 
dren bring samples of paper, cloth, ribbon, etc., to match the color 
put up by the teacher. In connection with the designing of book 
covers and calendars there is the applying of one spot of bright 
color on black, white, or gray. 
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Standards of Attainment 

I. An established habit of using drawing as a means of narra- 
tive expression, in which the drawings are allowed to remain largely 
pictographic in character, and serve to suggest ideas and to sustain 
the narrative rather than to represent correctly any facts of appear- 
ance that do not contribute directly to the movement of the story. 

II. A representation of salient characteristics of selected objects, 
sufl&ciently well drawn to make the drawing readily recognizable. 
These objects should be learned so that they can be drawn from 
memory: 

1. Human iigure — abiUty to indicate the human figure in any 
position, using the action lines. These may be filled out 
when desired. 

2. Animals and birds — abiUty to draw readily from memory 
five or six animal forms, and four or five bird forms with a 
fair degree of correctness. 

3. Plants — representation of plants growing in the room; draw- 
ing of the bulb in different stages of its growth; drawing of 
several spring and fall flowers, showing general effect with 
crayons ; drawing of characteristic shapes of three or four trees. 

4. Constructed forms — drawings and cuttings of certain shapes 
of objects used in the illustration of subject-matter, which 
will serve in a later grade as a basis for other forms — e.g., 
canoe shape, wigwam, Indian weapons, house, bam, etc. 

5. Landscape — representation of the simple landscape necessary 
for the environment of the Indian— trees, sky, land, water. 

III. An appreciation of simple rhythmic arrangement: 

1. An appreciation of one or two spots well placed within a 
larger space. 

2. Ability to mount work so that the margins are pleasing. 

3. A feeling for rhythm in a border — the making of rhythmic 
borders by repeating the unit to count. 

4. Simple arrangement of elements in a composition in order to 
tell the story adequately (ways of emphasizing the center 
of interest) . 

5. Ability to print and cut the simplest straight-lined letters. 
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IV. Free use of color in all work. 

1. Recognition of the six chief color sensations. 

2. Discrimination of single notes of color. 

3. Application of a single spot of bright color on white, black, 
or gray. 

GRADE II 

Methods and Subject-M alter 

I. Continued drawing, from imagination and memory, of 
incidents and stories, with more study of results to see whether 
the story is told satisfactorily. 

In this grade, as in the first, the drawing grows largely out of 
the history and geography, the natural science, and the literature. 
The history and geography begin with the problems of food-getting 
among primitive peoples: The Story of Ab (Waterloo) is used with 
the children. This calls for illustrations of the various activities 
in the cave man's life — hunting, the cave as a home, cooking, 
fighting the wild animals, making tools and weapons, etc. 

In the second semester Arab life is the topic. Each child makes 
a book on shepherd life in the desert. The illustrations include 
pictures of the oasis, the caravan, the desert homes, etc. 

The compositions made to illustrate this work must tell the 
story, and also must be true from the geographical standpoint. 

For the literature pictures are made of several of the Robert 
L. Stevenson poems, among others the "Marching Song," -'Dark 
Brown Is the River," "The Land of Counterpane." Stories which 
have been dramatized by the children are sometimes illustrated, 
or the scenes may be worked out by pictures as one method of 
making the play. 

In the natural science there is drawing of bulbs, flowers, trees, 
plants. These representations conform more to the actual appear- 
ance from the standpoints of shape and proportions. There is 
a steady gain in the use of colored crayons as a medium in repre- 
sentation. 

II. More detailed study of the same or similar forms as were 
studied in Grade I. Two or three of these, so far as general shape 
and prominent characteristics are concerned, are 
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1. committed to memory line by line, if necessary, until they 
can be drawn fluently; 

2. used repeatedly as a pictorial vocabulary. A single form 
(e.g., animal or other) well learned in detail becomes a 
definite center of reference for other forms of the same gen- 
eral type, and similarities and differences are perceived with 
greater clearness than is possible by mere industry in draw- 
ing things, however carefully, without the aid of a well- 
established preperceiving image. 

In connection with the study of the cave man, a few shapes are 
selected for definite learning, as the hyena, the lion, the weapons, 
the cave, the stone kettle. The children make sketches of the 
weapons in the museum and later learn to cut the shapes freehand. 
The animal forms may be learned by tracing hectographed copies, 
and by then making composite drawings on the board, toward 
which each child contributes something. 

At the beginning of the work with Arab life the children make 
a list of the objects they will need to learn to draw before they can 
readily make illustrations for the written papers. The Ust usually 
includes camel, Arab tent, palm tree, sheep, and horse. Special 
drill is given on these shapes, and where it is possible they are 
compared with or built upon the shapes learned previously. For 
example, the shape of the Arab tent is compared with that of the 
Indian wigwam; the horse and sheep are built upon the simple forms 
learned in Grade I, and are now drawn with a little more cor- 
rectness. 

Drawings of the human figure are needed in some of the history 
and geography illustrations and for most of the work in literature. 
As in Grade I, the action is obtained by first drawing the stick figure. 
In order to insure progress in representing the figure with more 
accuracy in shape and proportions, one of several methods may be 
used. One way of dealing with this is as follows: after the illus- 
tration has been made once, the children indicate the figures as 
best they can; then they may select from pictures figures in the 
same positions as the ones they drew. These may be colored and 
cut out, then drawn from memory. The memory sketches are 
compared with the pictures and corrections made. After these 
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steps have been taken, the children show vast improvement in the 
drawing of their final illustrations. 

The objects selected for detailed study in connection with the 
natural science are one or two plants growing in the room, bulbs, 
tools from the garden, butterflies, moths, dragonfiies, and certain 
other insects. The drawing of the garden tools furnished a basis 
for simple work with proportions in connection with the object- 
drawing. The tools may be held against the blackboard and traced 
around with chalk by the children. Then each child may have the 
practice of drawing these shapes on the board, with the same 
length and width of the traced form. After this, pencil drawings 
and cuttings are made, and later the tools may be modeled 
in clay. 

III. Much more definite work along the Une of rhythmic 
arrangement and good space relations comes in Grade II. All 
drawings are mounted as in the first grade; but through practice 
and class criticism the results become more pleasing. Covers for 
the books in connection with the history or literature are made. 
The decorative units are sometimes based on some one of the well- 
known forms, and then again the children invent them by the 
constructive method of grouping lines, dots, circles, etc. Printing 
is used for book-cover titles, names, calendar cards. Rhythmic 
borders are made to count as in the first grade, with units in greater 
variety and more complicated in form. Frequently the objects in 
the room, for example, flowerpots, bottles, etc., serve as motifs. 

Color is used freely in all work. The design is done entirely 
with the hard crayons, while the soft crayons are used for illus- 
trations and nature work. In order to teach the light and dark of 
one color, or different hues of any one color, a chart is put up on 
which the teacher pastes the first sample. The children are 
encouraged to bring samples of anything which matches that color. 
These are pasted on also as they are brought. 

Standards of Attainment 

I. Narrative drawing, in the range and adequacy of which 
improvement is evident from the contribution made by the sys- 
tematic study of selected forms. 
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II. A definite list of animal and bird forms, and also a few objects 
related to the themes selected for study, which all the children 
can draw at the board or on paper freely from memory: 

1. Human figure — action lines, with ability to show bend of 
elbows and knees. These action lines are filled out with 
more thought of proportions. 

2. Animal and bird forms — drawing of the same animals and 
birds used in previous year, but with more nearly the correct 
shape. Several new animal and bird forms are learned. 

3. Plants — ability to represent quickly any of the common 
spring and fall flowers. More definite drawing of the trees 
learned previously and an addition of several new tree 
shapes. Drawing of many kinds of bulbs before planting, 
then drawing of the plant after it blooms. 

4. Constructed forms — the forms already learned are drawn 
with more detail, and other forms added to these, as the 
Beduin tent, stone kettle, weapons of the cave man, etc. 

5. Landscape — use of the same landscape, with other types 
added, as that found in the desert. 

III. An increased appreciation of good spacing and rhythmic 
arrangement: 

1. Ability to print all of the letters of the alphabet, using 
straight-lined letters. 

2. The invention of decorative units, and the use of the shapes 
of the common objects around the room as units in borders. 
Border lines used. 

3. Illustrations made for other subjects with more thought as 
to placing of elements. The center of interest is kept in 
mind. 

4. Work mounted with great care in securing pleasing relations 
of margins and spaces. 

IV. Free use of color in all illustration and design: 

1. Recognition of different hues of one color: "It is red, but 
not the red of the sample." Abihty to match color exactly, 
by samples. 

2. Color in design — use of light and dark of one color. 
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GRADE III 
Methods and Subject-Matter 

I. Continued illustration of themes and incidents which require 
the use of forms made familiar by previous study and also the 
introduction of new forms and effects. 

The topic which calls for the most illustrative work is the 
study of the vikings and Norway, as history and geography. Pic- 
tures are made which show the type of country — the jagged moun- 
tains, the coast line with fiords, islands, lighthouses, the kind of 
vegetation, and the pine forests. These include entirely new kinds 
of geographical forms from those learned in connection with the 
desert hfe in Grade II. They must represent the truth from the 
geographical point of view, and yet they must be arranged in a 
composition, that the picture may be good from the aesthetic 
standpoint. In this grade the children plan their compositions 
with a center of interest in mind, and with some thought of domi- 
nant and subordinate masses. Some pictures made in this study 
are: vikings on their ships engaged in battle, vikings fighting on 
land, pictures which illustrate some of the old viking tales. 

In the study of Switzerland, Holland, and Japan, which are 
used as type countries in the geography, illustrations are made for 
each country, as with Norway. An experiment was tried during 
the study of Japan. The children were shown a great many 
Japanese prints and were told a little about them. Their appre- 
ciation was so keen that when they illustrated Japanese folk- 
stories they wanted to represent them so that they would look Uke 
the prints. The results showed these characteristics to a remark- 
able degree. It was found that appreciation of Japanese prints 
is possible at this age, and that when it does come Japanese art 
will ever after be full of meaning and beauty to the child. 

II. Systematic study for more intimate knowledge of forms 
already studied and of new forms, and of their appearance in 
different positions. Forms such as birds, animals, boats, trains, 
homes, etc., are drawn not only in detail and with better structure 
of forms, but also in different positions. The forms learned pre- 
viously should be utilized as interpretive images: 
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1. to carry to greater elaboration the study of familiar forms. 

2. as a basis for more individual work in the study of new 
related forms. 

Some of the forms selected to be learned in connection with 
history and geography are the viking ship, the dragon head (as 
prow of ship), Norse weapons, Norse feast hall, Japanese house, 
Swiss house, windmill. The viking ship at the Field Museum is 
sketched, in order to get the shape and proportions. From pictures 
and small models the shapes of viking ships in different positions 
are learned. The children find that they need to know how to 
draw dragon heads as prows for the boats. The essential con- 
struction lines and proportions of a dragon head are dictated to 
them ; these may then be used as a basis for building many different 
kinds of dragon heads with various degrees of fierceness. The 
children gather many pictures of Norse weapons and learn the 
shapes and proportions by drawing them on the board. Freehand 
cuttings are then made and these are mounted on a page for the 
Viking Book. The weapons are drawn freehand in making illus- 
trations of the vikings in combat. In order to get the action 
of the fighting men, pictures of whole battles are made on the 
board, the action lines being used for the figures. In these board 
drawings each member of the class has a part. 

From pictures and models the typical shapes of Japanese houses 
are learned. These shapes are compared with the shapes of homes 
learned previously, such as the wigwams, Arab tent, Norse feast 
hall. The Swiss house is a little more complicated, but is easily 
built upon the forms already learned. 

In connection with the natural science several new insect and 
animal shapes are added to the graphic vocabulary, such as the 
frog, mosquito, rabbit, etc. A few plants are drawn so that the 
growth is shown, and parts of plants are drawn so that the detail 
of growth is represented. The beginning of any exact drawing of 
plants comes in this grade. Many fall and spring flowers are 
represented. 

In connection with the geometric forms learned, the terms 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal are used for the first time. The 
children practice making these lines at the board, standing at 
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arm's length from it. In the drawing of houses, letter-boxes, 
trains, etc., the children work consciously toward getting the 
vertical, horizontal, and diagonal lines as nearly correct as possible. 
Some discussion of proportion comes here, and an effort is made to 
secure the right relatioh between the height and the width of 
objects. All objects are drawn in two dimensions only. 

The vocabulary in connection with the geography becomes 
greatly enlarged. Two types of mountains are learned, the rocky 
and the volcanic. The shape of the pine tree of the northern lands 
is added to the shapes of the deciduous and palm trees already 
learned. Rivers with wide basins, and also with deep narrow 
basins, are drawn, and coast lines of rough, rocky shores are 
represented. The shape of the lighthouse is learned in this con- 
nection. 

III. The children are taught how to gather from pictures, 
and other information supplied by the instructor, material for 
elaborating their drawings and illustrations. These data are kept 
in little sketchbooks and referred to when needed. 

IV. As in the previous grades, the design underUes all the work. 
Book covers which are made for the written papers and illus- 
trations are more complicated than heretofore. Line borders are 
used, so that the problem becomes one of spacing borders, name, 
and perhaps a decorative unit. Surface patterns are worked out 
from the rhythmic borders, and are used to decorate work envelopes 
and book covers. Each child makes a sketchbook for which he 
designs the cover, by using either surface patterns or line borders. 
This little book is used for gathering quick sketches of shapes 
needed in some of the illustrative work. The children take the 
sketchbooks to the museum or home or to the library, in order 
to make a sketch of the form to be learned. 

Printing is used for many purposes. The upper-case, single- 
line letter is made. There is practice in filling different-sized 
spaces with one word, in connection with making the titles for 
books. Names are always printed, also notices and signs. The 
children test their printing by asking themselves these questions: 

Are the letters straight ? 

Do they fill the space ? 
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Are they dark enough ? 

Can the word be easily read ? 

Some of the well-known animal forms are drawn on squared 
paper and used in a border for a sofa cushion. These are cross- 
stitched in the household art periods. 

Squared paper is used for the first time in this grade. 

V. The free use of color is encouraged. Each child should 
have charts of colored samples which exactly match the color 
given by the instructor. 

Runs of hues should be made with the soft crayons and by 
collections of samples of colored materials. 

A certain amount of technique in the use of crayons is gained 
in this grade. 

The characteristics of the landscape or the covering of the 
animal or the texture of the flowers must be interpreted by the 
kind of stroke used. 

Standards of Attainment 

I. Narrative drawing increasingly expressive in : 

1. The characteristics of forms used. 

2. The effects of distance, different positions, actions, elabo- 
rations of detail, etc. 

II. Forms definitely learned as an addition to the graphic 
vocabulary : 

1. List of bird and animal forms, which can be drawn from 
memory so as to show not only the general characteristics 
of form but particular details such as the shape of bill, head, 
legs, the characteristic markings, etc., which distinguish 
one species from another. 

2. Ability to sketch the human figure from imagination so as 
to express any attitude or action. 

3. Ability to draw several plants with much more correctness 
as to proportions and growth, and to draw a leaf or part of 
a plant that shows the detail of growth. 

4. Ability to represent objects involving right angles and 
straight lines, with the proper relations of vertical, hori- 
zontal, and parallel, and to sketch these relations in long 
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lines drawn at arm's length on the board, and also to make 
these lines on paper. 

5. Ability to represent simply a few constructed objects, 
such as houses, boats, trains, weapons, etc. 

6. Ability to represent the typical landscape of countries as 
Switzerland, Norway, Japan, Holland. This involves 
mountain and tree forms. 

III. Children should be able to gather, from pictures and descrip- 
tions, material to use in their pictorial expression of given themes. 

IV. Increased appreciation of rhythmic arrangement and pleas- 
ing space relations, with ability to secure results that are good in 
the application of these principles: 

1. Ability to print all the letters of the alphabet readily, using 
the single-lined letters, to make letters of various sizes, and 
to fill any given space with a word. 

2. AbiUty to make units for design as in previous grades, but 
with more of a decorative quality. More individuaUty of 
style is acquired through repeating the unit and consciously 
striving to obtain more of a swing in the lines. Ability to 
invent units from abstract lines, or by using the numerals 
or the letters of the alphabet. 

3. Ability to make borders by suggesting the contact of units 
or by actual contact, and to make surface patterns by 
repetition of borders or by running patterns. 

4. Ability to conventionalize a well-known form on cross- 
sectioned paper for use in a border. 

V. Use of color in all work : 

1. Ability to make the run evenly from one color to the other, 
as from yellow to green, through the use of crayons, or to 
make a graded series of hues with samples. 

2. Ability to match the more obscure color notes with samples. 

3. Enough mastery of the technique involved in the use of 
crayons (i.e., the kind of stroke) to secure the desired effects 
in representing different types of landscape. 

4. Use of color in connection with design. Ability to make 
pleasing combinations of mixed colors, blue greens, yellow 
greens, etc., with black and white, or a solid color. 



